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CHAPTER J 



INTRODUCTION- 

The quality of education especially at primary school level has been a 

matter of great concern for many years. It is widely and, perhaps, justifiably 

believed that, besides other inputs, the teacher and his interaction with 

learner can immensely help in affecting improvement in educational 

standard. The quality of teaching has been such that it helps in producing 

education of adequate and dynamic standards, which arc at least to an extent 
internationally comparable. 

The education for all is an affirmation that primary education is the 
cornerstone of all other educational activities. It develops in the young 
learner the vital prerequisite knowledge and skills on which all other higher 
learning activities depend. The study responds to the reality that primary 
education, particularly tor girls, is the most severely neglected sector of the 
educational system of Pakistan. Keeping into view the challenging 
conditions in Nowshcra the project was translated into four major 
components namely, (l)needs assessment (2)development of curricula 

(4) training of the trainers (4)) training of the 200 female teachers. 

(5) follow up study. 

The first phase of the project related to need assessment of the target 

gtoup was completed and research report was submitted to UNESCO 
Islamabad in August 2001. 

As to meet the demands of 2 nd phase of the project a draft curricula 
consisting of 12 modules was developed. This work of national importance 

was completed in a short from August to the beginning of November 2001 
and thus the second phase was over. 
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Third phase of the project was most significant because it was related to 
workshop for training of the trainer. The said workshop was scheduled from 
10-11-2001 to 15-11-2001. 

Training of 200 teacher will be organized in near future which is the 
4 lh phase of the project. It will be followed by follow-up study of teachers 
included in target group. 

The present report is dealing with 3 rd phase and is an academic 
attempt to discuss and record all the activities, lectures, group discussions, 
micro teaching and development of low cost teaching material which have 
taken place during one week training program scheduled from 1 0- 1 1-200 1 to 
15-11-2001 at the main hall of Directorate of curriculum and teacher 
education Abbotabad. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM: 



The problem under study was to identi fy the effects of training of the 
'trainers(TOT) workshop on the achievement of the participants. 



OBJECTIVES: 



Following were the main objectives of the study. 

1- To expand and improve primary education, especially for the most 
disadvantaged children. 

2- Ensuring that all children, particularly girls children in difficult 
circumstances have access to primary education. 

3- To eliminate gender disparities in primary education. 

4- To improve all aspects of the quality of education and ensuring 
excellence of all so that recognized and measurable learning outcomes 
are achieved by all. 

5- To facilitate working teacher with the use of modern techniques and 
innovation. 

6- To deliver lecture and to organize discussion session on the following 
topics: 

a. Foundation of primary education. 

b. Measurement and evaluation. 

c. Management at primary level. 

d. Innovations in education. 

e. Teaching aids. 

f. Lesson planning. 

g. Micro teaching. 

h. Personality and its assessment. 

i. Cumulative record. 

j. Co curricular activities. 

k. Teaching of language. 

l. Teaching of social studies. 

m. Teaching of mathematics. 

n. Teaching of science, 
m. Teaching kit. 

7- Development of low cost material. 

8- Presentation through micro teaching. 



SIGNIFICANCE OP THE ST1 j py- 

I hlS StUdy WiH be of a 8 reat significance due to its purposes and with its 
serv,ces. Education is the primary source of all-technological advances, 

innovations and human comfort. Hence, a continual overhaul of the national 

education system is a necessary pre-condition for all such societies, which 

aspire to ach.eve higher standards of living, advancement in technology and 

success in international economic race. Teacher education is perceived as a 

continues process which consists of three distinct but closely inters related 

consecutive stages of: (a) initial training; (b) induction; and (c) in-service 

education and training (INSET). None of these stages seems dispensable as 

each occupies a significant place in the continuum. The initial training or 

pie-service education is offered just before a teacher takes up his first 

teaching assignment. While in service training is given for adjustment with 
changing needs o'f the time. 
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In this connection the study may be useful for the following 
It wdl be useful to increase enrollment by motivating parents to send 

their children to school. 

Decrease and ultimately eliminate drop-outs. 

Ensure regular attendance of the teachers in the schools 
Mom tor teachers performance. 

Create an environment in the school which will facilitate the teachers 
in adopting activity based teaching techniques. 

Promote mutual co-operation among the local community, parents 
and teachers. 

Use of local resources for educational material and maintenance and 
iepair of school facilities. 

Raise local resources. 

Use the resources raised from the society (funds, goods and 
equipment, labor etc) for improvement of the school 

To keep the teacher abreast of new development in curricular subject 
and pedagogy. 

To up grade the academic qualifications of the teachers. 




12- To develop the skills and attitudes responsive to emerging national 
development goals and programs. 

13- To make the teachers aware of the problems of the community and to 
develop the necessary skills and attitudes enabling them to be 
effective change agents in the community. 

14- To teach about twelve modules developed for the training of 
target group. 



METHOD AND PROCEDURE: 

POPUEATION: 



All the teachers working with in primary school of N.W.F.P 
comprised population of the study. 

SAMPLE: 



15 participants (9 female and 6 male) teachers nominated by 
department of education NWFP (see appendix A) were included in the 
sample of the study. 

INSTRUMENT: 



Following were the main instruments of the study. 

A: Lectures delivered by the experts. 

B: Group discussion among participants under the supervision of 

supervisor. 

C: Micro teaching demonstration by the resource person. 

D: Development of low cost material and its use in teaching of different 

subjects at primary level. 

E: Use of teaching kit. 




F: 



Cyclostyled copies of lectures given by resource person. 



DESIGN . , , 

Pre-test post test(see Appendix A-l) design was used as to know the 

effect of training on the performance of the participants. 

PROCEDURE 

Following was the procedure of the study. 

OPENING SESSION FIRST DAY(10.1 1.2001) 

The workshop started with the recitation of verses from Holy Quran. 
The opening session of first day workshop was presided by Sheikh 
umar Farooq, Director, Directorate of curriculum development Abbottabad. 
He welcomed the resource persons and participants. He emphasized the fact 
that UNESCO Islamabad has enormously assisted in increasing the 
enrollment rate of girls at primary level. He was hopeful that UNESCO 
assistance will further help Nowshera District to sustain increasing 
enrolment of girls and improving quality of education at primary level. He 
said that massive number of primary teachers have already been trained 
through in-service teacher training program and revised/improved text books 
have been developed with assistance of different donors. However, recently 
the designing and development of draft curricula consisting of 12 modules 
will affect positively the in-service training of teachers by developing a 

competency based teaching behavior in them. 

He assured the participants of ali possible co-operation on behalf of 

the Directorate of curriculum for their 6 day stay at Abbottabad. At the end 
he declared that the present workshop will improve the professional quality 
of the target group by enhancing their knowledge and competency level. 




After address by the Director; resource persons (see appendix B) 
communicated their skillful ideas according to scheduled program (see 
appendix C & D). 
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CHAPTER-II 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

In-service education and training (INSET) of teachers means all education and 
training which is received by teachers and other related personnel after joining 
an educational institution that further develops their knowledge and 
understanding in their own and allied disciplines, enables them to play various 
roles the demands of the system. INSET, therefore, also includes activities that 
intend to develop the personal education of the working teachers and the 
general understanding of the role, which they and the school are expected to 
play in their changing societies. INSET not only helps teachers absorb changes 
in the society but also stimulates them to contribute to it through curriculum 
development, and innovative approaches to teaching (Baker, K. 1 980). 

INSET leads to the following assumptions which every teacher and in-service 
worker should keep in mind while involving himself in the INSET activity. 
Pre-service education and in-service education are indispensable and 
integrated parts of the entire process of teacher education. 

Teachers need to develop themselves personally and professionally in order to 
realize growth in children’s learning. 

Effective teacher development leads to maximum pupil growth. 

The scope for becoming a more effective teacher always exists and provides 
that the teacher has a positive attitude towards change. 

CONCEPTION AND NEED 

The state of our one time trained schoolteacher may be described as: - 
“ The (would be) teacher in fact leaves his college on the last day of the term 
and never hears of it again. Nor does the school to which he goes 
communicates with the college, even if difficulties arise. He is pleasantly 




received at his school (as would be any newly appointed member of staff, 
whether or not in a first appointment) and introduced, formally or informally, 
to the ways at the place. No one suggests to him that he is in a special 
situation, or entitled to unusual help. He teaches a full timetable including one 
or two of the notoriously difficult groups of pupils. No one goes near him in 
the mistaken belief that to do so would be to interfere with his professional 
integrity. At the end of the year he receives a note informing him that the 
probationary period has been satisfactorily completed, and he is now a full- 
qualified teacher. “And thus he is a teacher for all times to come and all 
situations to arise in future. Although this is a description of a newly trained 
and appointed teacher in Britain as is expressed in the famous James 
committee Report of 1972, it seems to is much more representative of the 

condition prevailing in our schools. 

As a matter of fact’ no teacher can in relatively short, or even in an 
unrealistically long, period at the beginning of this career be equipped for all 
responsibilities he is going to face’ in his profession simply because due to 
quick and recurring developments in pedagogy , educational technology, 
structure of education, curriculum and consideration for individual differences 
in learning etc., it is difficult to anticipate in advance what implications these 
changes would entail for teachers’ pre-service training. For this the society is 
bound to retain and reorient the working teachers on continuing basis. 
Otherwise, as Moffit has rightly said, ‘injustices to children and youth will be 

inevitable (Balam R. 1982). 

The change spectrum in relation to in-service teacher education has two 
distinct ends. At one end is the need for teachers or respond to changes 
imposed from outside their own immediate context which are matters of local 
or national policy. A recent example is the National Policy on Education, 1986 
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and before that it was the 10+2+3 system of education as introduced in 1975. 
At the other end is the involvement of the teachers at their own wish in a 
continuous process of curriculum renewal. This type of in-service training 
springs from the teacher’s self-motivation to improve his effectiveness as 
practicing member of the profession. But any motivation either aroused 
internally or externally can work only when teachers through extension 
education have been saved from failing into a state of no desire for change. In 
this regard Liven has rightly argued that the further training of teacher in- 
service works like an injection that helps to protect the body from different 
diseases, and the comments disease teachers suffer from long set habits’ that 
become a second nature forcing them to act always in the old well established 
way independently of the transformed world around them. This in itself seems 
to be very strong reason for teachers continuing in-service education. Many a 
time due to this esterioslerosis only the whole in-service education effort on 
the part of the provider seems to be proving in fructose. Therefore it is further 
suggested by Jeffrey’s that’ even in a period of educational stability it would 
be desirable for teachers to take the opportunity to renew and extend their 
professional equipment as well as consolidating their own education as people. 
A part from emphasizing the renewal and improvement in teacher 
competencies and better student learning the INSET agencies now need to 
think in a wider perspective. These days new roles both within and outside the 
classroom are being proposed for the teachers which are beyond the scope of 
initial teacher training programs. These roles may be of pastoral nature in 
school system such as the school counselors, educational psychologists, 
reading specialists and job/vocation counselors and outside the school system 
such as community education agents and others (Ncert 1 986). 
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Another strong and widely accepted view held these days is that education 
should be bought in a closer relationship with the world of work. To give 
recognition to this need of the hour the Government of India has launched an 
effort to bring home the idea of de linking of degrees from the jobs. The ideas 
of de linking of degrees and vacationalisation for all (IX to XII ) have been 
reemphasized in the recently published perspective paper captioned Towards 
an Enlightened and Human Society ( 1990 ) by the Acharya Ramamurti 
Committee for Review of NPE, 1986. For this purpose again well-thought and 
elaborate strategy for reorientation of teachers is urgently required (NPE. 
1986). 

In recent years in Pakistan teachers have had to come to terms with the 
numerous implications of univeralisation of secondary education; equalization 
of educational opportunity the unusual size of wastage and stagnation at 
secondary stages of schooling the expanding multilingual class structures 
created by increasing industrialization and urbanization, value education, 
renewed talks on the teacher’s role in creating among the people awareness of 
social problems like the environmental erosion, population explosion etc.; and 
the role of education in developing a democratic and religions attitude and 
promoting national integration etc. These and number of new local regional 
and national educational and other development that have repercussions for 
our teacher’s day-to-day working at the school demand well planned, 
extensively organized and properly coordinated programs of in-service 
education of a really continuos nature. 

The quality of education especially at the school level has been a matter of 
great concern for many years. It is widely and, perhaps, justifiably believed 
that besides other inputs, the teacher and his interaction with learners can 
immensely help in effecting the improvement of the educational standards. 
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The quality of his teaching has to be such that it helps in producing education 
of ‘adequate and dynamic standards which are at least to an extent 
internationally comparable (M. A. Saddiqui- 1991). 

Education is the primary source of all-technological advance, innovations and 
human comfort. Hence, a continual overhaul of the national education system 
is a necessary precondition before all such societies, which aspire to achieve 
higher standards of living, advancements in technology and success in 
international economic race. 

Teacher education is perceived as a continuous process, which consists of 
three distinct but closely interrelated consecutive stages of; (a) initial training; 
(b) induction and (c) in-service education and training (INSET). None of these 
stages seems dispensable as each occupies a significant place in the 
continuum. The initial training or preserve education is offered just before a 
teacher takes up his first teaching assignment. 

The second stage starts when this newly trained teacher is inducted into the job 
of teaching in one or the other educational institution. This stage, especially in 
our country is not very well define and clearly identified (Johnson, k. 1 970). 
The third phase of the teacher education continuum viz., the in-service 
education and training (INSET) is supposed to be the longest and relatively 
more important than the other two stages discussed above. 

Thus in-service education aims at the continuing professional growth of the 
teacher and it is planned and provided in such a way that it leads to the 
development of a positive attitude towards improving his own performance in 
terms of better student learning. A more comprehensive definition may be. 
OBJECTIVES OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION AND TRAINING 




A good number of Inset agencies these days are assigning a heavy weight to 
the purpose of up gradation of academic qualification of practicing teachers 
where as a part from this particular aim there are a number of other and 
sometimes more important goals that these agencies need to strive to achieve 
through their courses and programs. 

To provide adequate professional training so as to make teaching learning 
effective. 

To keep the teacher abreast of new developments in curricular subjects and 
pedagogy. 

To upgrade the academic qualification of teachers. 

To develop the skills and attitude s responsive to emerging national 
development goals and programs. 

To make the teachers aware of the problems of the community and to develop 
the necessary skills and attitudes enabling them to be effective changing agents 
in the community. 

These purposes help in the fulfillment of the various in-service education and 
training needs which form an INSET need continuum ranging from 
school/system’s performance improvement needs to individual teacher’s 
performance improvement and development needs. These needs have been 
spelled out below: 

(i) Total school performance improvement needs; 

(ii) Individual teacher performance needs; 

(iii) Career development and advancement need of the individual; 

(iv) Advanced professional knowledge acquisition need of the teacher; and 

(v) Need for extension of personal or general education not in the area of 
related subject or 

Education itself (Baneijee R.B 1982). 




Providing professional training and qualifications to untrained working 
teachers. Although majority of our teacher is inducted after obtaining a 
specified initial teacher training still there are some teachers in certain states 
who were appointed without any prior training teaching. 

Upgrading the qualifications of serving teachers whose original qualification 
may have been rendered out of date by educational changes and by reforms in 
the teacher education process. 

Arranging refresher courses particularly to familiarize teachers with modem 
practices being encouraged in the schools. Every school seeks to improve the 
competence of teachers in their teaching subjects and in practical teaching 
skills. The need 1 6 update teachers in production of teaching materials use of 
audio-visual aid and application of evaluation techniques is widely felt across 
the country. 

Disseminating specific educational innovations such as curriculum change 
introduction of socially useful productive activity and work in schools, 
population education and teacher participation in non-formal education of 
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children in deprived sections of society etc. 

Amelioration of quality of educational management and administration at all 
levels is an important goal of INSET. This may involve retraining of teachers 
to enable them to take up new responsibilities out side the classrooms for 
which their earlier training and experience may not have prepared them. 
Improving the quality of teacher education. There is a growing emphasis on 
the needs for continuing training of the teacher educators themselves (M.A. 
Saddiqui 1991). 




IN-SERVICE TRAINING: - 

In-service education is designed to promote the continuous development of the 
teacher after the enters the teaching profession by providing planned and 
systematic instruction within an educational setting. The need for further 
study is directly related to the ability of a teacher to perform his teaching 
tasks. The more the nature of his role changes, the more frequently the teacher 
must receive in-service education. An experienced teacher may need such 
added training because of a change in his assignment (for example, a change 
from independent to team teaching, a move to a new location, or the 
introduction to the curriculum of new subject matter or techniques, such as the 
new math) or a radical change in the socio-economic and / or ethnic 
composition of the school population. In-service courses may also help a 

A 

beginning teacher in applying theory learned in college programs to actual 
classroom situations. 

Sources of training: - At least three groups-colleges and universities, local 
school systems, and teacher themselves-are vital in determining the quantity 
and quality of in-service programs. Colleges and universities have 
traditionally assumed the responsibility for providing pre-service and degree 
programs. Today, critics agree that institutional responsibility cannot 
terminate with the awarding of a degree. Teachers continually face new and 
challenging situations which require different or improved competence, and 
teacher training institutions possess the materials, facilities, and expertise best 
designed to assist the teacher in keeping abreast of changing demands and 
maintaining his performance. 

Local school systems, which are charged with the responsibility of providing 
and evaluating educational programs, should be in a position to identify 
problems and provide in-service training to remedy any weaknesses. If an 




evaluation calls for certain objectives, then the school system should provide 
the materials, skilled guidance, technical knowledge, or new concepts or 
techniques necessary to achieve those objectives. 

When a school system hires a teacher, it purchase certain professional skills; in 
the process of selection it should make clear precisely the competence 
expected of teachers and staff, and then provide the means to ensure continued 
development and skilled performance. 

The problems of situations, which dictate the need for in-service training, arise 
in the classroom or in the local setting. The solutions, when possible, should 
be sought from within the same setting to guarantee a comprehensive 
examination of the problems and their related forces. Most problems are not 
unique to a given school or to a single staff number but effect many teachers in 
the system. For example, since approximately 50 percent of all teachers leave 
the field within their first five years of service, one may reasonably ask how 
well they have been served by in-service training and whether beginners leave 
the profession because their needs are not met by in-service program during 
the crucial first years. 

Within the local school system, teachers are closest to the teaching (classroom) 
situation and are in the best position to identify areas of need and to assist in 
program development. Because they are one of the most powerful forces for 
determining change and improvement, teachers must be the ones to execute 
changes if any notable results are to be realized from in-service programs. 
Since those who help plan and implement a program are the ones likely to 
derive the most benefit from it, teachers must be involved in developing their 
own in-service programs. 

Although colleges and universities, local school systems, and teachers should 
be involved in identifying the need for in-service and implementing the 
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remedial programs, none can accomplish the job alone. They must work 
together and bring their respective strengths to bear to provide effective in- 
service programs. 

Characteristics of programs: - As yet there are no national or regional 
associations or standards committees to ensure the quality or quantity of in- 
service programs other than those directly related to college degree programs 
or to state certification. Nevertheless, there are certain commonly accepted 
procedures for planning and implementing effective local programs. 

In-service courses should evolve from the carefully identified needs of staff 
members, either in a single school or throughout the school district. 
Objectives should be clearly stated, and appropriate accompanying 
instructional activities should be selected. In-service programs should be 

I 

flexible, continually responsive to the teacher’s changing needs and 
development, and dedicated to clarifying the practical applications of theory, 
so that the teachers classroom may become a laboratory for testing ideas and 
methods suggested in the course. 

Participation in in-service programs should be voluntary unless deemed 
essential by the school system. But in-service programs should be directly 
related to the assignment of the teacher. No particular advantage accrues to 
the teacher or to the school system when in-service experiences are un-related 
to the teacher’s role. The course offered should be of such intrinsic value and 
relevance that teachers will feel impelled to participate. Of course, the nature 
of the in-service program and the frequency of participation should depend 
upon a teacher’s ability, performance and years of service. 

Types of in-service education: - Generally, in-service training can be 
obtained in college credit courses offered as part of a degree program; in 
courses conducted by school system personnel with or without the assistance 
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of industries and universities; and in workshops, lecture series, travel, 
experimentation, and individualized study sponsored by colleges, universities, 
or local school systems and their subdivisions. 

In-service problems: - One problem common to preserve and in-service 
programs results from the impact of rapid changes in society such courses may 
lag behind current needs. Too often colleges or universities cannot offered to 
institute new programs or to noticeably change existing programs until there is 
a well-established need by a sufficiently large number of school system. 
Moreover since it may take several years for these institutions to incorporate 
new programs and to provide special services, often the local school systems 
need are not met by preserve. Also within a local school system the need for 
change usually exceeds the means available for realizing changes in school 
programs in some cases, by the time appropriate methods are developed, the 
need has shifted. 

The high cost of providing adequate in-service training is another problem. 
Releasing staff during the school day requires employing additional staff 
members to supervise students. Moreover besides the expense of more 
instructors, travel facilities, and materials, the implementation of the new 
program that results from an effective in-service course increases cost 
considerably. Another problem is selecting competent personnel to direct and 
teach in a specific program. Many complications can arise in the attempt to 
coordinate the large numbers of people needed to ensure that the persons 
affected by a decision will have a voice in it. 

Trends: - Curriculum reform in elementary and secondary education which 
was accelerated by the entry of the United States into the space race generated 
many in-service courses designed to improve the teacher’s ability to present 
the new math, science, and social studies, in-service training was primarily 




concerned with the teacher’s cognitive development. In recent years the 
dramatic sociological ideological conflict which have arisen in American 
society, while requiring emphasis on the cognitive domain, have also 
demanded programs dealing with the teacher’s affective development. 
Research has shown that the personal characteristics of a teacher his 
expectations (Rosenthal & Jacobson 1968), sources of satisfaction (wayson 
1966), and receptivity to change (Bridges & Reynolds 1968) are of great 
significance to his success in the classroom, sometimes even more important 
than his intellectual competence and professional skill. Some critics have 
described the educational innovations of the 1960’s as merely a major 
manipulation of some rather minor variables (Frymier 1 968). True change in 
instruction, these critics say, will come only as teachers develop greater 
sensitivity to the psychological and sociological variables that affect learning 
(Fantini & Weinstein 1968). 

In-service program should be concerned with the teacher’s humanistic 
development, his behavioral skills, the organizational setting in which he 
performs, and his role in expanding school university relationship. Although 
the attitudes and standards that teachers set for their students are likely to be 
related to the students attitudes and aspirations (Rosenthal & Jacobson 1968) 
and although the effective performance of such tasks is in large measure 
dependent upon the teacher’s own personality (Dendes 1966) little has been 
done by colleges of education in preserve courses or by school systems during 
in-service training to help the teacher understand his own nature motives and 
behavior. Future in-service programs should provide more opportunities for 
teachers to explore their attitudes, values and beliefs through small group 
counseling sensitivity training and individual guidance. They should also 
provide teachers who are newly assigned to slum areas with a systematic, 




controlled exposure to the subculture of the inner city behavior patterns not as 
pathological but as social adjustments to existing conditions. Thus, the 
teachers “culture shock” may be reduced and their attitude made more positive 
and conducive to establishing a healthful teaching learning environment. 
SCOPE OF INSET: 

In-service teacher education is a continuous on-going process and is never 
supposed to come to an end during the professional life span of teachers. It 
may be provided any time between a teacher’s joining of his services till his 
retirement from the educational set up in any capacity. It may and rather 
should be provided repetitively as per the demands of the individual and 
collective needs. From the angle of duration of INSET programs these may 
range from even one hour training to number of years structured and 
specialized education and training in education, educational administration, 
subjects of teaching and other areas of learning. The duration in fact would 
depend on the nature of personal, professional, group, school, local and 
national educational problems and need arising from time to time due to 
various changes taking place at different levels in the society and their 
implications for schools, classrooms and individual chalk face practitioners 
(Baker, k. 1980). 

The scope of INSET is quite wide from one more standpoint and that is the 
type and nature programs, activities and courses that are included in it. In- 
service programs and activities may be broadly classified into two types: - 
1. Award bearing programs are those which besides providing relatively 
longer duration education training to be beneficiary, also earn him on 
completion, an award in the form of degree and diploma etc. Such courses 
have longer than four weeks or sixty hours duration and are not termed as 







‘Short Term Course’. Universities, colleges and specialized institutions usually 
run such programs or courses on regular basis. 

2. Non- Award bearing programs and activities have a great deal of variety. 
These may include orientation and refresher courses, exhibitions, action 
research and self-reading and writing by individual teachers which may be 
organized by research and development organizations, specialized educational 
institutions, university departments of education and of other subjects, 
voluntary and professional organizations and the schools themselves (Balam 
R. 1982). 

STRATEGIES FOR INSET: - 



This may be reiterated here that the intention of INSET has always been to 

enhance professional as well as personal development of teachers so as to 

* 

provide its benefit to children they teach, classes they deal and the schools they 
serve. The ultimate predominant goal has been to improve teaching learning 
climate and to make the system absorb various changes that concern 
education. To achieve this goal INSET agencies provide in-service education 
to individual teachers drawn from different schools. Usually, the strategy that 
they follow is to develop a course of series of courses based on the INSET 
needs as visualized by them circulate it among teachers, select interested 
teachers and finally provide it to them. Recently has been realized that apart 
from this individual focused in-service education provision there are some 
other strategies which may be followed keeping in view the different 
beneficiary groups. These strategies are: - 

1 . Individual F ocused IN SET. 

2. School Focused INSET. 

3. System Focused INSET. 

1 . Individual Focused: - 




In the past, INSET was considered more often in terms of individual teachers 

courses designed and provided by outside the school agencies which that such 

courses will lead to teacher development and in turn will help in improving 

classroom and school environment for better student learning. The process has 

been that the teacher or the head of the school on behalf of the teacher selects 

an activity from a menu of courses, workshops, conferences, seminars etc. 

And the teacher horns and completes it and comes back to his school. Such 

programs may well be delivered and received but there is a growing criticism 

against such a strategy on certain concrete grounds. First of all in this approach 

the INSET need and from content of the programs are determined from the 

above and not by the schools or the teacher who represents the school and as a 

result these programs do not prove maximally useful for the school. Secondly 

* 

such a strategy is often proved quite expensive. Further the teacher attending a 
course may benefit but there is often little pay off for their schools. It is 
experienced that the stimulating effect of in-service course on one or two 
individuals can be neutralized on their return by the inability of the school to 
response to it and take advantage of what they have learned. However, this 
approach may be accepted for meeting advanced professional knowledge and 
personal education needs of the individual teachers. This approach may also 
take the form of teacher-based in-service education which in fact a kind of self 
education of an individual teacher and may be carried out in the form of action 
research, original writing work and self reading activity (Buch, M.B. 1968). 

2. School Focused INSET: 

The growing realization of the limitation of the individual focused in-service 
education strategy and that of the needs of functional groups of teachers and 
individual schools had led to the demand for school focused in-service 
education. Recent research has suggested that through INSET more effective 




school should be the basis unit for it rather than the individual teacher. Such an 
INSET is called school focused in-service education. School focused INSET 
may be defined as that which is targeted on the needs of a particular school or 
group within the school. The actual activity may take place on site or off site 
and equally importantly may be internally provided by certain school staff or 
externally provided by an outside agency. School focused INSET has drawn 
considerable attention and interest in recent years. Henderson (1979) rightly 
feels that school focused INSET may embrace most of the usual type of 
INSET activities but with two important differences in emphasis- greater 
participation by teachers in both planning and execution, and close attention to 
matching provision with identified needs. Thus here the in-service education 
process accrues as a result of a school, group of schools, group of a teacher or 
an individual teacher paying their attention to solving problems or initiating 
changes which relate directly to their own organizational or individual needs. 
The procedure by which they work though the problem; gather information or 
implement the change, could take many forms, for example, a questionnaire, a 
short course at a nearby institute, or a number of staff meetings within the 
school to which an outsider may be invited or a meeting between the Head of a 
Department an individual teacher or a group of them. 

The philosophy behind school focused INSET is that it has an identifiable 
relevance to school needs, has a greater amount of professionlity in it and 
carries with is a confidence of its effectiveness in bringing about changes is 
schools. This approach undoubtedly bears in it a greater source of teacher 
motivation for initiating and implementing changes (H.E. & M. 1980). 

3. System Focused INSET: - 
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In system focused in-service education the nucleus of attention of INSET 

activity is the proposed change in the overall system as bought about at state or 

national level through a detailed exercise carried out by educationists or 

educational and curriculum planners etc. Such an in-services education 

strategy destines to propagate a basic or overall change in the education 

pattern, frame of curriculum, evaluation policy etc. Which needs to be 

implemented uniformly in almost all the schools, which fall in line with the 

system. So, it envisages universal provision of in-service training or 

orientation facility to all teachers within a stipulated time span. A recent 

example of such an in-service education activity may be the Program of mass 

Orientation of School Teacher (PMOST) for communicating them the 

implications of the changes envisaged in the National Policy on Education 
(PMOST 1991). 

Need Assessment 

Advice to teacher trainer on how to plan and develop in-service courses often 
contains elements of “needs assessment”. Joyce & showers (1988) meta- 
analysis of successful in-service provision lists this as the first activity and first 
priority. McClelland (1933) offers three principal ways of collecting data, as 

part of needs assessment; - (a). Individual interviews, (b). Focus groups (c). on- 
site observations. 

Data collection methods like these are found in the work of Jbeily & barufaldi 
(1985) in their report on the self-assessed needs of science teachers in the 
Lebanon. The need teachers express can be parochial as the teachers find it 
hard to look beyond the walls of their own classroom. Rowson (1995) points 
out that it is often useful to provide teachers with a menu. 

THE EVOLUTION OF IN-SERVICE PROGRAMME 




We wish to replace Fullan’s ‘Mutual adaptation’ with the notions of ‘habitat’, 
‘organism’s’ and ‘selection pressure’. This enables us to disengage the 
‘mutuality’ and the model the interaction as comprising two separate and 
distinct processes rather than one. In Darwinian theory there is the selection 
pressure exerted by the habitat on the organism. Separately, but no less 
important, there is the mutation of the genetic potential of the organism itself. 
In our model, the habitat comprises the physical ANC socio-political space 
within which the in-service provider acts. Part of the habitat is the teachers 
who attend the in-service programmes. The activities of the in-service 
provision we model as the organism. That organism must reproduced. In- 
service provision we model as the organism. That organism must survive the 
selection pressures exerted by the habitat for it to be reproduced. In-service 
provision that survives is shaped by the habitat through the exertion of 
selection pressure. It will be recognized that this is much more serve than 
mutual adaptation. It is severe in being a one-way process and not two-way. In 
our Darwinian model’ the selection pressure selects for ‘fit’ of in-service 
provision that will be retained and selects against in-service that has a less 
good fit with the habitat. In this way participatory governance at the consumer 

level is achieved through feedback of information on customer satisfaction 
(Monk & Dillon, 1995). 

The organism - the in-service provision in our model - is subject to mutation. 
Mutation is blind, in that the in-service providers do not know in advance 
activities will be effective. We therefore conjecture that in-service providers 

‘mutate’ their existing activities and subject them to the selection pressure of 
the habitate. 

INSET in school & college setting:- 




Since 1991, the Arab Republic o± Egypt (ARE) has been pursuing a policy 
aimed at improving its education system (Mubarak, 1991; Arab Republic of 
Egypt Ministry of Education, 1996). More than 3000 teachers have attend 
course at universities in several countries including the United State of 
America (USA), Germany and Britain. The school teachers who attend these 
course are sent abroad for 12 weeks at a time. The money for this substantial 
programme of in-service training comes from the USA, following Egypt being 
a signatory to the Camp David Accord (Cochran 1997). Mathematics and 
science have been identified as being key areas for Egypt’s growth and 
development (Corhran, 1986). Science and mathematics teachers have been 
sent to four United Kingdom (UK) universities for training programs. King’s 
College London, is one of the mathematics teachers since September 1995, 
There are no centrally directed ARE pedagogic and content aims for the 
various programs abroad. On return to Egypt the teachers are not involved in a 
centrally directed ARE continuing professional development. This means that 
programmes at different universities can very considerably. In negotiating the 
curriculum for the King’s College London programme the representatives of 
the ARE’s Ministry of Education made it clear that they expected a substantial 
amount of time to be spent in schools in London. In the words of the 
negotiator they wanted the Egyptian teachers to “breathe the air of London 
schools”. The original figure for school attendance was set at 60% of the 
programme - 3 days a week. 

The Egyptian teachers go to schools in the London area as visitors and not as 
teachers. They are not allowed to teach on the school visits organized by 
King’s College London. Many of the Egyptian teachers have limited command 
of English and would quickly run into difficulty, in both being understood by 
the students, and understanding the students in return. The paradigms of 




acceptable classroom practice are quite different between Egypt and the UK, 

and this would create further operational difficulties. Coincidentally, it would 

be illegal for King’s College London to endorse the Egyptian teachers teaching 

in the London school they visit. Therefore, the school-based work is 

observational. Whilst at school the Egyptian teachers are required to make 

systematic observations, keep a diary and collect general information about the 

running of the school. School visits are generally on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 

For the remaining 2 days a week, usually Wednesday and Thursday, the 
Egyptian teachers attend college. The pattern of what happens during those 
days has changed because the programme has evolved over this seven groups 
from September 1995 to December 1997. For the seventh group (September to 
December 1 997), the pattern was that each Wednesday morning started with a 
seminar that focused on the work done in school on Monday and Tuesday. 
School based observation tasks for the following week were then introduced, 
practiced and discussed. For the rest of Wednesday and Thursday the teachers 
worked in the laboratories on natural science phenomena and associated 
pedagogic techniques. Every third week or so there would be a visit to a site 
outside the college that was associated with some science content or topic. For 
two-and-a-half hour a week the Egyptian teachers would work on computers 

using word processing, and graphics packages to produce materials for 
students, test items and lesson plans. 

At the end of each programme of 1 2 week, the seven groups of Egyptian 
teachers were given a questionnaire to evaluate their programme and the 
various components, (n = 60 for each group). The questionnaire is a single 
sheet of A4 so as to reduce the burden of response. The front of the 4A sheet 
carries a listing of the components of the programme. The Egyptian science 
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teachers are asked to rate the various components of the course for usefulness 
and, separately, for interest. They are also asked to give the programme an 
overall rating. The rating scale rum from (1) for poor, through (2) for fair, to 
(3) for good, and (4) for excellent. The lower third of the front page together 
with the back page carry spaces for open response comments. Comments are 
invited on the best and worst aspects of the programme and how the 
programme could be improved, together with comments on the most useful 
and most interesting things seen on visits to London schools. 

The scores on the ratings for course components are collated for three subject 

groups: biology, chemistry, physics. The rating listed in order from most 

highly rated to least highly rated for usefulness and for interest. The ratings for 

the course components, together with a summary of the open responses, are 

reported back to Egyptian teachers the day after they have completed the 

questionnaire and just before they are presented with their certificates of 
attendance. 

The ratings for the college-based work are always higher than for the school- 
based work. The Egyptian teachers develop reasonable competency with the 
word-processing and graphics packages they use on the computers and they 
are aware of their progress and skill. The college subject work, which is 
laboratory-based, provides the Egyptian teachers with first hand experience of 
phenomena they may have only read about before. This is despite the fact they 
are teaching about such phenomena in Egypt. The subject visits link 
laboratory-based work to the outside world and are both a pedagogic novelty 
and highly enjoyable as tourist activities (APEID 1 980). 

One of he most striking finding of the survey is that many English teachers 
believe they do not have the necessary training or skills to meet the needs of 




the weak and failing readers in their classes. The two comments that follow 
reflect a wide base of opinion : 

I have taught English for over twenty years and attended teacher 
training college before that. I do not consider myself ‘trained to teach 
secondary level pupils to read. 

We need training of the classroom teacher in the teaching reading 
English teachers do not have the specific expertise required to attack reading 
difficulties. Teacher skills and knowledge need to be increased if the special 
Needs of each child are to be met. 



Having identified the problem of training, teacher 
responses also point to possible solutions: 

School in-service would be of value. Days out of the school with lots of 
other teachers are not always successful because the agenda has been set up 
are not by the ELB. Consolation with the actual classroom teacher and 
discussion of his/her needs regarding classroom would help determine 
concerns and difficulties. A school approach to examining specific needs along 
with ELB officers facilitating and helping teachers to devise skills/techniques 
would promote better practice in schools. 

Another teacher suggests: 

I would like to see reading across the curriculum considered in- 
school INSET possibly starting with the English Department could look at 
reading difficulties and consideration of strategies to support all pupils 
including bright pupils who are under achieving for whatever reason. 



The survey also revealed and uncertainly about the 



relative merits of different strategies such as real books. 



books reading recovery , phonics and ‘Look and say*. A 
number of respondents believed that regular visits to the 
primary school could help clarify the thinking of 
secondary school teachers. Even with this, however, the 
problem of finding sufficient time was recognized. 

There are too many gimmicks being offered as ways to teach reading. 
The only real way is to physically find the time to teach reading. This involves 
listening talking and reading with the pupil- every time-consuming but very 
effective. 

Teachers also express a need for training in testing, especially diagnostic 
testing, to help identify difficulties and possible remedies. They also mention 
the problem realized by dyslexia. Such problems do not appear to be confined 
to non-selective secondary school: 

Grammar schools such as ours will often have one or two pupils in a 
teaching group who are experiencing real problem with reading. Some INSET 
on how to cater for this situation would be welcome. 

Twenty four percent of the teacher surveyed ranked INSET as the most 
important from of support in addressing reading problems with pupils. 
However, 40 % identified resources for pupils as next important, with 36 % 
identifying support with material for them as the key factor. 

They believe that a range of materials allows a variety of tasks to proceed 
simultaneously. 

As every teacher is aware, even in any group of pupils there can be a 
vast range in reading ability. Support packages based on the most popular 




novels would allow pupils the opportunity to do extra work either to there own 
accord or following suggestion from the teacher. 

The teacher quoted above touches on an area of concern to almost all teachers 
: differentiation. This is an important part of the Northern Ireland Curriculum 
and requires that teachers frame work in such a way that all pupils in a class 
can engage at a level suited to their stage of development. The survey found 
that 93% of the teachers responding feel uneasy about their ability to 
implement differentiation policies. One teacher suggests improved resources 
as a way of supporting teacher : 

Support services could devise packages which enable weaker pupils to 

study the same class novel but support from extension and differentiated 
resources. 

CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DIFFICULTIES AND CHALLENGING 
BEHAVIOR 



Children with learning difficulties, who are described as having challenging 
behavior, can be found in a variety to different settings, ranging from special 
schools to mainstream classes and units. They may also have additional 
difficulties, such as visual and/or hearing impairments, physical disabilities 
and mental health problems which will require input from a range of services. 
Thus, in the United Kingdom, there may be staff working with children with 
learning difficulties and voluntary sector. Providing education and training for 
working with children’s challenging behavior for this wide collection of staff 
is recognized as vitally important. The Russell Report (Mental Health 
Foundation, 1997) includes the following overarching recommendation: 



The DoH and DfEE should jointly establish nationally agreed and 



enforceable minimum standards for the training and qualifications of staff 
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working in health, social care, education and other services for children with 
challenging behavior. (Mental Health Foundation, 1 997). 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

The pattern of the education and training of teachers in ‘ significant special 
educational need’ (DfEE, 1997) has changed dramatically over the past 10-12 
years. The semis of specialist pre-service courses following the ACSET 
Report (1984) has forced all training to be undertaken in-service with the 
effect that, for example, there are now far fewer teachers being trained to work 
with pupils with serve learning difficulties (approximately 200 following a 4- 
year full-time course in 1988; 120 following a 1- year equivalent course in 
1994; Porter 1996). There has also been a change in emphasis, in in-service 
education, away from 1-year full-time secondments to institutions of higher 
education towards f>art time and distance education carried out over a number 
of years. Thus, recently, the opportunities for staff to gain substantial training 
to work with puppies that may have challenging behavior have both changed 
and considerably diminished. 

There is still many debates on the most effective way to train and educate 
sewing practitioners. In-service education, generally, has been disappointing in 
its ability to bring about change in schools, whether this refers to long courses 
in higher education or short school-based 4 Baker Days’ (Bradley et al, 1994). 
Fullan (1991, p. 3 15) describes it as “frustratingly wasteful”. He is particularly 
critical of college courses which tend to produce “hero-innovators” who “are 
eaten up for breakfast by organizations such as schools and hospitals” 
(Georgiades & Philmore. 1975). Lally et al (1992) voices their criticisms of 
school-based courses, suggesting that they are ‘quick-fit’ solutions, which do 
little to address long-term development needs. An interesting study by English 
(1995) was set up to trace back from a particular example of development in 



school to see if survey respondents could attribute to in-service training. His 
results revealed that in only 1 5% of cases was training mentioned. 

There are, however several counts of successful in-service training where there 
is impact on practice (Conner, 1994; Rouse, 1994; Kinder et al, 1991). Conner 
(1994), for example, writes of the York Outstation MA as an example of 
linking higher education with schools. He conducted a small-scale study of 24 
teachers and found many reported effects on practice. He attributed this 
particularly to the fact that students could base their assignments on school 
needs. Lacey’s (1997) study of 109 participants on four separate years of part- 
time and distance education courses based on changing practice revealed that 
every participants could attribute at least one organisational or classroom 
development to work they undertook on the course. Most cited several. 

There appear to be several sets of factors, which effect the impact of courses 
on changing practice. One set concerns the course itself and the importance of 
relating content to work place needs( Ruddock, 1 99 1 ) while another relates to 
the vital importance of the quality support offered to individuals ( and the 
whole organisation) during the development period (Fullan, 1991). Reid et al 
(1989) suggest that although education and training are important, they cannot 

improve practice alone. Longer term management strategies and support for 
staff are also necessary. 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN CHALLENGING BEHAVIOUR 



importance 



working with people who have learning difficulties and challenging behaviour, 
but, in addition, she indicates the range of skills and knowledge necessary for 
those staff. She lists general skills relating to societal, systemic and individual 



issues, but also suggests the following specifically relating to challenging 
behaviour :- 



Knowledge of a wide range of possible cause relevant short- and long-term 
interventions tied detailed knowledge of individuals;sophisticated behavioral 
techniques; psychological therapies on cognitive and emotional change; 

diffusing agitation and coping with physical assault; staff stress management 
and support techniques. 

One of the causes of staff stress is considered to be a lack of training as often 
staff are at a loss to know how to deal what appears to be intractable behaviour 
(Stenfert Kroese & Fleming, 1992). They may also feel physically threatened 
and, if there is no opportunity to discuss their problem, may also feel alone. 
Support networks and quality circles are suggested as important additions to 
training, as is good teamwork (Lally, 1 993). Lally ( 1 993) also suggests that not 
at all staff need to be trained to the same degree. She recommends that senior 
staff should attend in-depth courses challenging behaviour and all staff should 
have hands-on training, which includes practice and feedback. 

In Harris et al’s (1996) survey of 33 schools for pupils with serve learning 
difficulties in the West Midlands it was found that only that referred to 
providing training was sharing information is staff meetings( 15). Only nine 
had school based courses with 12 mentioning Local Education Authority 
(LEA) courses. Harris et al (1996) express concern regarding the dearth of 
training, especially as their survey had indicated so little specialist support for 
teachers working with pupils with challenging behaviour. 

Following their survey, Harris et al (1996) provided constancy for individual 
staff with in their classrooms. Staff nominated individual pupils to provide 
case studies and from trying out interventions with those pupils they felt that; 
there were changes in specific challenging behaviour; pupils were taught new 
skills; there were positive changes in interactions with classroom support 




there are a few long and short courses available in both full and part-time 
modes; 

those courses which have been evaluated show training can have an impact on 
practice; 

this impact is considerably more likely if participants experience support from 
members of their organisation; 

the organisation is generally ready for change and development. 

THE SURVEY 

A convenience sample of 80 teachers of pupils with learning difficulties was 
surveyed to collect information on aspects of working with pupils who also 
had challenging behaviour. 60 teachers were studying on a nationwide 
distance education course and 20 were teachers from the West Midlands area. 

a 

In order to determine whether the two groups had responded differently to the 
questionnaire, statistical tests were carried out. A non significant different was 
found on key questionnaire time (X2, [1,2]= 1.59, P = 45). Furthermore, when 
response rates were compared one group was 66% and the other 65%. The 
sample data were therefore collapsed and reported there as one. 

The majority of the sample (89%) worked in day schools, a further 6% in units 
and the remaining 5% included a nursery, further education and residential 
school. Eighty five percent of the teachers described their pupils as having 
severe or profound learning difficulties, others worked with pupils with 
multisensory impairments or pupils with moderate learning difficulties. The 
majority of teachers (78%) were working in settings where under a quarter of 
the pupils were described as having challenging behaviour, but 1 1% reported 
over half their pupils had challenging behaviour. 

The aims of the survey were ascertain: 




the training that had been received by staff which specifically addressed the 
topic of challenging behaviour; 

the manner and mode of training that staff found most useful and least useful 
and who had provided it; 

the essential aspects of a distance education module in challenging behaviour; 
any other support staff would like when working with children with 
challenging behaviour; 

There were further aims regarding provision and curriculum for pupils with 
challenging behaviour who are reported elsewhere (Porter & Lacey, in press). 
Both open and close questions were utilised on the questionnaire to investigate 
teachers’ experience of training. Open questions were subsequently put into 

categories and inter coder agreements, corrected for chance, were established 
in the good excellent mange. 

QUALITY OF TRAINING 

As well as the amount of training teachers had received, it was also considered 
important to discover the quality of that training. This was related to 
‘usefulness’ as a measure of the impact of the training on practice. Thus, 
respondents were asked to nominate the training session they had which was 
most useful for them and the session that was least useful. In both cases they 
were asked to ascribe the type of session and the provider to categories. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Whilst it is clear that teachers would like training to help them work with 
pupils who have learning difficulties and challenging behaviour, it is not 
completely clear as to what the most effective training might be (McDonnel & 
Sturmey, 1991) it has been a useful exercise to ask teachers what they would 
like, it cannot be assumed that they necessarily know all aspects of what 
would be helpful one often does not know what questions to ask until the 
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answer is presented. Teachers in this survey have put an emphasis on learning 
about effective interventions in a practical manner and although this can be 
seen as rightly important, it is only one aspect of challenging behaviour which 
will help them to work more effectively in schools. Other aspects such as 
learning why behaviours are accruing and what functions they serve in pupils’ 
lives learning ways of teaching alternatives to that behaviour or altering the 
environment are vital for changing the behaviour itself. All these aspects were 
mentioned by at least one person in the survey and would need to be included 
in course which it was hoped would have impact on practice. 

MeDonnel & Sturmey (1991) suggest that training, in this case in managing 
violent behaviour, only increases the likelihood that a teacher will choose n 
appropriate responses in a classroom encounter, it does not guarantee it. Of 
course, it is impossible to guarantee that any training will definitely change 
practice, but there are some known variables which are helpful to consider 
when setting up a course, on whatever topic. One conditions is that teachers 
need to be involved in negotiating their own courses to ensure their relevance 
(Ainscow et al, 1994). These courses should contain opportunities for 
participants to conduct projects which are likely to be specific benefit to their 
daily work. They appear to be most beneficial when presentations are 
interactive and when there is a mixture of reflection, experiential learning, case 
study work, problem solving and discussion (Borger & Tilema, 1993). Active 
support during and following learning appears to be very important, especially 
from the managers of participants’ organisations (Fullan, 1991). 

As far as distance education course for which his survey was conducted. It is 
not easy to fulfill them all when writing distance education material, but small 
scale research by miller (1996) has demonstrated that distance mode is an 
effective way to carry out in-service education if materials are written in as 
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interactive maimer with frequent activities aimed at their own practice. One 
advantage of learning from within in an interactive manner with frequent 
activities aimed at encouraging participants to reflect both on what they are 
reading and on their own practice. One advantage of learning from written 
material is that participants can refer to the text more than once. It is less 
transient than a lecture on workshop and can become a rich source of support 
for some time to come. It is an anticipated that the proposed distance education 
course will be evaluated and reported at a later date. 

Much has been written about staff development needs in all sectors of the state 
education system as a result of the changes brought about by government 
legislation, especially since the 1988 Education Reform Act. However, it 
would appear that very little consideration has been given to the perception of 
training needs in the independent sector, which although not as directly 
affected by government legislation, has never the less had to respond to the 
challenges posed by the creation of Grant-Maintained schools and by other 
changes within the state sector were responding to legal and managerial 
pressures for change, and to identify which areas of staff development were 
regarded as important by those teaching in the independent sector, the authors 
undertook a survey of over 300 independent schools, randomly selected, from 
the independent Schools Year Book. This paper reports on the findings of this 
research. It is divided into three parts. The first part explores some key issues 
in the relationship between state and independent schools which, it is felt, 
should have changed the perception of senior management in the independent 
sector, the second part discusses the findings of our survey, while the 
implications both for schools and for providing institutions, such as university 
departments of education, are highlighted in the concluding section. 



In Japan, Schools and the curriculum are undergoing reform, one principal 

target being the teaching of English. A government commission was appointed 

in 1984, by the Japanese Ministry of Education Science and Culture 

(Monbusho) to access the educational system against developed world norms. 

It conclusion was that it was “out dated, uncreative, rigid and inhibiting” 
(Monbusho, 1985, p.9). 

To improve the situation, a curriculum innovation was proposed the outcome 
of which was the New Revised Course of Study: emphasis on oral 
communication (NCROS), (Monbusho, 1989), to be phased into schools by 
1994. Teachers were to teach towards communicative competence. The 
NRCOS demanded a language emphasis, a resource utilisation and a 
classroom teaching style which were all in diametric opposition to those used 

t 

before it. It was difficult to see how teachers could make the major 
adjustments necessary to deliver it without extensive retraining. Problems 
were compounded for the teachers by the fact that university-bound high 
school students would continue to sit for examinations based on the old formal 
grammar/structure literacy-centered curriculum while being taught a new 
curriculum laming for communicative oracy. 

This papers reveiws the development of English teaching in Japan, and the 
demands of the NRCOS. It presents an overview of teacher training provision, 
specifically in-service education and training (INSET), and outlines a specific 
government-sponsored overseas teacher-training programme. It concludes that 
such programmes are necessary to change teachers’ attitude beliefs and 
methodology, and enable them to deliver the revised curriculum effectively. 



IDENTIFICATION OF INSET NEEDS:- 




In any area of organised activity it is always necessary to find out as to what is 
the need for carrying out that activity, programme, exercise, production etc. 
Unless the need is clearly identified, defined and, at times, also quantified the 

plan for its fulfillment may not be developed on sound lines. The same 
principle applies in the case of INSET. 

INSET needs may be considered at four broad levels: 
the needs of individual teachers. 

The needs of functional groups or departments in the school. 

The needs of the school as a whole. 

The needs of the entire system. 

At individual level INSET needs generate put of the problems accruing in 

teacher’s day to day classroom and school work and from the teachers desire 

* 

to keep himself up-to-date with the latest developments in his subject area. 
Further, each teacher’s own plan for career advancement also creates the need 
for the studying such courses while in-service which would help him develop 
professionally. It is said that the first sign of generation of INSET need at 
individual level appears as soon as a teacher becomes dissatisfied with his 
performance and starts thinking that he should discover a more effective way. 
This dissatisfaction only when a accompanied by a hope that he can do better 
will lead to creation of INSET need. Similarly, a group of teachers in a section 
of the class, say primary classes, subject departments, probationary teachers 
group etc. May also have similar problems and need to get them solved 
through INSET programmes. The school as a whole may also have needs 
which can. Partly at least, be met through from some dorm of INSET activity. 
These needs may arise out of general introduction of an innovation in teaching 
in all classes, or change in assessment policy of the school etc. When some 
changes in the policy on education, pattern of education, curriculum etc., are to 




be introduced at the national or regional level affecting all the schools working 

in the country or in the region an INSET need at the system’s level is said to 

have created. So, when an INSET activity is to be carried out at institutional 

level as a part of national or regional INSET programme there would be no 

need for the individual institution to under go the exercise of identification and 

definition of INSET need within the institution as the exercise would have 

already been done by the central or regional educational agency. PMOST is 

the latest example of this kind of situation. In such cases even the plan and 

procedures for an INSET programme are laid down by these central agencies 

and the individual institutions are just required to follow them. Once the needs 

for INSET have been identified a decision has to be made on the basis of 

nature and urgency of these needs as which of the process of planning the 
relevant INSET programme will follow. 

PLANNING THE INSET PROGRAMME 

Planning involves the process of making several decisions regarding the 
INSET programme. The organisers have various alternative future courses of 
action open to them in a given situation from which the course of action best 
suited to the INSET needs has to be carefully considered and selected by them. 
IN fact, planing is an intellectual mental exercise which seeks to answer in 
advance all possible and pertinent questions about an INSET programme to be 
held and thus makes the task of those who would execute it quite smooth and 
easy. On the part of organisers it requires insight into the INSET needs and 
modes of their fulfillment. Knowledge of techniques of organisation of such 
programmes and experience in organising such activities. 

In the process of planning the organisers would make several decisions on the 
following matters on which action will be taken in future. 

THE PROGRAMME: - 




Deciding what programme or activity should be carried out in order to meet 
certain professional needs or demands of serving teachers. Whether it should 
be a long course, short course, a seminar, a workshop, and an orientation 
programme or else. It has to be decided on the basis of the nature of the needs 
of the teachers, the school and of the system. 

OBJECTIVES: 

here justification of a particular activity chosen has to be made and aims and 
objectives of the programme have to be made clear. This decision would be 
made at two levels. First broad aims of the programmes to be achieved would 
be identified and then its specific objectives will have to be formulated. For 
example, broad aims may be introduction of a new curriculum, up-dating of 
teachers knowledge, developing skill, developing teaching methods, using new 
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media in teaching, responding to reorganization of the system, teachers 
orientation to the new policy implications, or certification. Similarly, the 
specific objectives may be the refreshing or increasing the subject knowledge 
or development or practical skills, learning problem solving and other 
techniques of teaching, production of teaching learning material and resources 
etc. The subject area or areas in which the programme is to be organised will 
also be specified here. 

VENUE: - 

Whether the programme will be held at the school, in a teachers’ college, in a 
university department, or at some other place has to be decided. This decision 
would partly depend on the clientele a course or programme is going to cover 
and partly on the type of beneficiaries of the programmes. The participants for 
a course may be drawn from a school or from a cluster of schools, from a local 
or district area, from a state or a region or even from the entire country. They 
may be class teachers, subject specialists, new teachers, experienced teachers, 



head of departments, principals and headmasters, ancillary staff of the school, 
teacher trainers, advisers, administrators and teachers with specific problems. 
For example, if it is a programme which caters to the needs of all the principals 
of schools of a state the programme may be held at the state institute of 
Education or in College of Education where resource persons and other 
resources may be arranged according to the needs of the programme. 
Similarly, if all teachers ot all the schools of the country have to under go 
some training or orientation as it has happened at the time of implementation 
of NPE, 1986, some strategically located places all over the country have to be 
identified where consecutive groups of teachers can be oriented or trained one 
after the other. Sometimes the teachers of a cluster of school may also organise 
an INSET activity for some of their specific needs in which case the 
programme may be organised in one of the cluster schools. While deciding 
about the place where the programme has to organised the distance which the 
participants will need to travel, the availability of transport and other facilities, 
and provision of library and other resources at the selected place have also to 
be kept in mind. Sometimes, availability of living accommodation near the 
venue of the programme for outside participants also works as an important 
factor in selecting the place where the programme is to be held. 

METHODS AND TECHNIQUES TO BE USED 
Whether discussions, lectures, demonstrations, visits. Tutorial, workshops or 
combination of them will be used, or participants will be involved in 
production of materials, preparation of reports, doing research and study work 
or they will read programmed instruction material. 

These decisions will depend on the needs of the participants and the aim and 
specific objectives of the programmes. For example, if it is orientation 
programme then lectures may be combined with some discussion and in case 




of need with some demonstration. If some material is intended to be produced 
an introductory lecture will be followed by the workshop where after through 
discussion related material will be gradually developed. Keeping the 
objectives in view a decision will also be taken on the length of the 
programme. A schedule of proposed activities according to the time available 
will also be prepared. While preparing this schedule attention will have to be 
paid on the sequence of activities to be earned out for the programme. For 
example, in a programme stalling with a lecture the sequence of activities may 
be discussion, group work, group presentation and exchange of views and 
finalisation of the reports. Or, in another programme, after introduction a film 
may be screened, and it may be followed by some discussions, and there after 
guide lines and manuals for the film may be developed and presented and an 
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edited form may be produced in the last stage. However, what ever methods 
and their combination and sequence is decided to be followed each programme 
will begin with a brief introduction of its aims and objectives. 

Another important decision here will be about the procedure that would be 
followed in contacting and recruiting the participant for the progamme. The 
organisers through a personal invitation may directly contact participants or 
they may be informed through a press advertisement or a circular may be sent 
to them in schools and they may be asked to contact the organisers. Or else, 
the principals and the concerned education officers may be contacted and 
asked to nominate suitable persons to the proposed programme. If a 
programme of training and orientation in a particular subject for the teachers of 
a given area schools is to be organised principals of the concerned school may 
be contacted and requested to nominate concerned teachers to the programme. 
Similarly if a college of education or university department is organising a 
short or long course in a particular field which may increase the professional 




qualification and knowledge of the working teacher and may also earn a 
certificate a general advertisement inviting applications for registration in the 
course may be published in the press and members may be requited and 
admitted to the course either directly or through proper channel. 

SUPPORT AGENCIES: - 

The decisions as to be who will organise the in-service programme depend on 
the answer of several supplementary questions. The very first question is what 
agencies are to be involved or consulted in organising the programme. These 
agencies may be the Ministry of Education or the concerned ministries, U.G.C, 
Directorate of Education, Department of Education of the local government, 
Board of Education, NCERT, SCERT, NIEPA, NIET, and other national and 
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state educational councils and institutes, universities, colleges, Professional 
Associations, Voluntary Organisations, Professional Institutions, Commercial 
organisations, International Agencies etc. Once it is decided as to which 
particular agency or agencies have to be contacted for organising the 
programme the next decision will be taken about the role that will be assigned 
to these agencies. Whether the selected agencies will play the role of planner 
ot the programme, or it will plan as well organise the activity, or we will plan 
the programme and the agency will it, or planning and organisation will be 
done by us and the outside agency will play the role of consultant only or the 
concerned agency will provide financial support only and the rest of the work 
will be arranged by us, or one agency will finance the programme and another 
will help in planning and/ or organising it. It is also possible, especially in case 
of school focused programmes, that none of the outside agencies is either 
involved or consulted and only the experienced school staff organise the 



programme. 




Once it is decided as to what agencies will be involved in organising 
programme or activities the next decision will have to be taken on specifically 
delegating the authority and responsibility organising the programme. 

This authority may be delegated either to an individual or to a committee of 
persons. An individual may be an education officer, an inspectors principal, a 
teachers college tutor, a university teacher or a warden of a Teacher’ Center 
etc. Or else, a group of teachers’ representatives who have either been invited 
by the programme organisers or who have volunteered them selves for this 
purpose may be handed over the responsibility of organising in the 
programme. 

Besides these key agencies and persons who will organise the programme 

some other personnel will also be needed for the programme. One person from 
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amongst the staff with some experience in organising the programmes and in 
handling problems that normally arise during the course of holding a 
programme may be selected for acting as the programme of Course Director. 
This person should have sound academic background in the related 
subject/area and should have knowledge of those persons who are working in 
the area concerned with the course so that he can conveniently arrange 
resource persons/tutors/speakers for the programme. The course director 
would essentially need to be good in human relations. Whether he is 
contacting the resource persons, meeting the participants, attending to their 
problems during the course of the programme, every where this quality will 
help him in doing things in the most peaceful and convenient maimer. The 
participants of the programme are not under graduate students rather they are 
qualified, experienced and responsible mature adults. With them the director 
has to be more friendly, informal, less imposing and offering and should take 
care of their academic and non-academic needs, and problem including their 







excursion, recreation, health etc. In an average size programme at least two 
junior members of the staff or senior students who are mature and responsible 
will also required. These staff member, /students will be attached to the director 
and will work as his right hand. They may be designated as course or 
programme officers. These programme officers will do a lot of work for the 
Director. Whether it is the job of getting material typed, duplicated or procured 
or calling a doctor for participants or making arrangements for food and 
lodging etc. Every where these programme officers will come forward to help. 
They will work enthusiastically out of their interest. They would need to be 
recognised and suitably rewarded after the programme is over. A 
commendation certificate may be the least that the Director can give them in 
recognition of their volunteer ship. 

The next important group of persons will be of personnel who will work as 
resource persons, lecturers, discussion leaders, tutors etc. Who will actually 
deliver the goods to the participants. These speaker or discussion leaders may 
be taken from the staff of the school or teachers college and also may be 
invited from outside as experts in their subject areas. The resource persons 
would need to be chosen carefully. If they were engaged in some previous 
programme also, past record of their performance would help in deciding 
whether they should again invited for the coming programme or they should 
be replaced some other resource persons. 

Besides these teaching personnel some ancillary staff like clerk, typists will 
also be required who would carry out various auxiliary works like typing 
material, duplicating. Maintaining proper telephone, light and water 
arrangement, keeping of records and accounts, opening and locking of the 
premises etc. 



CHAPTER III 



PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 

In this chapter, presentation and analysis of data regarding the 
significant different in means scores of pre-test and post test of the 
participants is presented according to the following procedure. 

To begin with, there is given the description of total scores of the 
participants on pre-test and post test (table- 1) mean of pretest and post-test 
(Table-2) range of pretest and post-test (tablc-3) standard deviation of pre- 
test and post-test (table-4) and then follows the testing of null hypothesis 
No.l “ There is no significant difference in mean scores of pre-test and post- 
test of the participants”. Statistical techniques which is t-test was used for 
testing the hypothesis. 



a 

Table- 1 Showing range of the scores on pre-test and post-test of the 

participants.. 



Variable 


Pre-test total score 


Post-test 


Achievement 


696 


975 



in the above table the total score of the participants on pre-test is 696 
total score on post test is 975. 



Table-2 Showing mean scores of the participants on pre-test and post-test. 



Variable 


Pre-test (mean score) 


Post-test (mean score) 


Achievement 


• 

45.40 


65.00 



in the above table the mean score of the participants on pre-test is 45.40 
mean score on post test is 65.00 

Table- 3 Showing total scores on pre-test and post-test of the participants.. 

* 



Variable Range of the score on Pre-test Range of the score on Post-test 



Achievement 






21-55 



57-71 



in the above table the range of the score on pre-test is 21-55 while range of 
the score on post test is 57-71 



Table-4 Showing Standard deviation of the score on pre-test and post-test. 



Variable S.D.of the score on Pre-test S.D. of the score on the Post- 
test 



Achievement 





in the above table the S.D. of the score on pre-test is 29 while S.D. of the 
score on post test is 16. 



SO 




Table-5 Showing t-value between pre-test and post-test of the participants. 



Variable No. of participants t-value level of significance 



Pre-test 15 2.045 0.05 

Post-test 1 5 



in the above table* the value of t - is 2.045 between pre-test and post-test 
scores of the participants. The t- value is significant at 0.05 level of 
significance. Therefore, the hypothesis that “there is no significant 
difference in mean scores of pre-test and post-test of the participants” is 
rejected. 





CHAPTER-TV 



FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



FINDINGS 



Following arc the findings of the study 



1. total score of the participants on pre-test is 696 while total score on 
post test is 975 

2. The mean score of the participants on pre-test is 45.40 
mean score on post test is 65.00 



3. The range of the score on pre-test is 21-55 while range of the score 
on post test is 57-71 

4. The S.D. of the score on pre-test is 29 while S.D. of the score on post 
test is 16. 



5. The value of t - is 2.045 between pre-test and post-test scores of the 
participants. The t- value is significant at 0.05 level of significance. 
Therefore, the hypothesis that “There is no significant difference in mean 
scores of pre-test and post-test of the participants” is rejected. 



CONCLUSIONS 



1 . Total score on post-test indicate better performance of the participants 

than pre-test. The pre-test data indicated generally that the participants have 

» 

already a basic knowledge of the topics. This is due to the fact that all of 
them had considerable experience in teaching and other academic activities. 
However they rated themselves lower. 

2. The mean score of the post-test is greater than pre-test which shows 
that training contributed to the achievement level of the participants. Post- 
test established the impact of the training in terms of change in the 

participants perceived levels of knowledge and skills in the topics covered. 

% 

3. The range of the score on pre-test is 2 1 -55 while range of the score on 
post test is 57-71. Post-test range explains that participants have got better 
position in achievement. 

4. SD. Of the post-test scores indicate better results than S.D. of the 
score on pre-test. 

5. TOT program was affective because the value of t - is 2.045 between 
pre-test and post-test scores of the participants. Which is significant at 0.05 
level of significance. Therefore, the hypothesis that “ There is no significant 
difference in mean scores of pre-test and post-test of the participants” is 
rejected. 

6. The participants indicated generally that all activities including micro 
teaching were most useful. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The quantitative and qualitative data and a. well a. verbal feedback of 
participants provided and affirmation io the usefulness ot OOI) 

he light of results of the program following main recommendation 



the 



program 



are put forward. 

. „ s.oiiH results clearly indicate that training progiarn has 

1 The statistically valid results ciea y nn-ticioants Therefore 

fXS r— nded to he followed in the 

coming workshops for targets group: ^ 

a. Foundation of primary education. 

b. Measurement and evaluation. 

c. Management at primary level. 

d. Innovatipns in education. 

e. Teaching aids. 

f. Lesson planning. 

g. Micro teaching. 

h. Personality and its assessment. 

i. Cumulative record. 

j. Co curricular activities. 

k. Teaching of language. 

l. Teaching of social studies. 

m. Teaching of mathematics. 

n. Teaching of science. 

o. Teaching kit. . 

p. Development of low cost material. 

q. Presentation through micro teaching. 

2 . of 

U b. dearly f«ed and objects orientpd edn.enis 
“a b 'Tta”Ses of different agenetes engaged in in-servioe “ ach “ 

Therefore, a design for follow up stud, may be developed and further mm 




trainer should be trained who should match the requirement of every 
province. 

5. In-service courses should be organized at district level. 

6. Each teacher of the school should attend the in-service courses. 

7. Curriculum of in-service courses should be framed in such a manner 
that it would have some attraction and incentive for the teachers. 

8. In-service courses should be arranged from time to time for in-service 
teachers. 

9. Objectives of in-service courses should be attainable. 

10. Information about in-service courses should be given in time to the 

1 

m 

teachers/trainees. 

1 1 .Selection of trainers and trainees should be on merit. 

12. There should be practical demonstration of various equipment’s, 
A.V.aids etc. 

1 3. In-service courses should be implemented in school work. 

14. Innovations in teaching methods and new methods and techniques of 
teaching should be adopted in the in-service courses. 
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APPENDIX A 
LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



FEMALE 

1 . 


Mrs.Ismat Khadija. 


2. 


Kausar Shaheen. 


3. 


Ysameen Akhter. 


4. 


Shafqat Rehman. 


5. 


Kausar Khalil 


6. 


Shaheen Akhter. 


7. 


Jameela Khanam. 


8 . 


Mobeena Naq. 


9. 


Amana Khatoon. 


Male. 


* 


1 . 


Munir Ahmed Awan. 


2. 


Riaz Bahar Khan. 


3. 


Mohammad Aslam. 


4. 


Tanveer Alam . 



APPENDIX B 

NAME OF RECOURCE PERSONS 

1. DR. MUHAMMAD ZAFAR IQBAL 

2. MRS. ATIA ZAFAR IQBAL 

3. DR. ABDUR REHMAN 

4. LATIF MIR SAHIB 

5 M UNIR AHMED AW AN 
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